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RUNNING FREE 



By Eugene Shipman. Eugene Is a 16 year old student 
attending Utica Free Academy In Utica, New York, He Is 
not particularly Interested in many of the traditional 
school subjects, but he likes business and plans to 
attend college and major in tliat subject. His main 
interests outside of school are football, baseball, and 
being a reporter on the nevspapter staff of the Utica 
College Upward Bound Program. 

Gene's family of four brothers and four sisters 
moved to Utica from New York City when Gone was three 
years old; he has lived in Utica Since that time. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In Hay, 1969 the Governor and the Legislature approved a bill 
which would provide grants to Institutions of higher learning for the 
recruitment and education of students who had economic and educational 
disadvantages and, although not admissible by traditional criteria, had 
potential for successfully completing a college degree program. Within 
a month guidelines were distributed to the field and by July the State 
Education Department had awarded grants to over fifty colleges and 
universities in the private and public sectors. 

The new legislation, translated Into the Higher Education Opportunity 
Program, placed New York State in the forefront of educational opportunity 
programs in the United States. Governor Rockefeller and the Legislature 
had shown the imagination that not only recognizes educational difficulties 
but provides answers as well. 

To be suve, existing efforts encompass a fraction of the need. Input 
in the form of program modifications and new legislation are needed to meet 
additional as well as changing needs. Nevertheless, It is directly as a 
result of the Higher Education Opportunity Program that 5,484 new students 
have been enrolled in college. An additional 4,254 students received sup- 
portive services which led to an exceptionally high retention rate for 
opportunity students during 1969*70. In addition, institutional changes 
resulted In Improved opportunities for all students, not just the HEOP 
target population. 

The following report outlines methodology, problems, solutions, and 
recommendations for further action. Its substance Is based on extensive 
observations and evaluation, and leads one to the conclusion that we are on 
our way, but the road Is a long one. Hopefully, we are moving Into second 
gear as this report is read. 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



The Higher Education Opportunity Program has its roots in an office funded 
under Title V of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Operating 
with one professional and a secretary, the office had the responsibility of 
developing collegiate opportunity programs, providing consultative services to 
institutions of higher education, and in other way providing statewide 
leadership in his critical area. Initial awards to colleges totalled between 
$40,000-$6l ,000 during these early years with results in geometric proportion 
to the allocations. 

A second function of this office was the development of a master plsn for 
educational opportunity. The legislation which established the Higher Education 
Opportunity Program in 1969 was based upon mrny of the recommendations in that 
document . 

So that the Education Department might avail itself of the best thinking in 
New York State in the area of higher education opportunity, the College Committee 
on Educational Opportunity (originally College Committee on the Disadvantaged) 
was formed in 1964. The Committee ha6 distributed a publication, the Educational 

t 

Opportunity Forum , surveyed college admissions policies and educational opportunity 
programs, sponsored conferences, and offered consultative services to colleges and 
universities. The Coimittee has also played a significant role in the development 
of the Master Plan for Educational Opportunity in Higher Education. 

In May 1969, the New York State Legislature and the Governor authorised, 
through Section 6451 of the Education Law, $5 million to be awarded to public 
and non*public institutions for programs expanding higher educational opportunity. 
Each program is designed to support the screening, counseling, tutoring and teach* 
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ing of New York StAte students who have attained a high school diploma or a 
New York State equivalency diploma, have the potential for the successful com- 
pletion of a higher education program, and are economically and educationally 
"disadvantaged." Eligible students may be from rural or urban areas and may be 
from any racial or ethnic background. 

Professional staff from collegiate opportunity programs in the public and 
non-public sectors were consulted by the Higher Education Opportunity Program 
(HEOP) staff as the guidelines were developed. The final guidelines, In addi- 
tion to providing colleges with a working blueprint, of the Higher Education 
Opportunity Program Legislation, provided programs with structure, yet permitted 
enough flexibility to allow for individuality and Innovation. Consequently, 
those reading proposals had available an ln-depth view of an Institution's pro- 
gram which, combined with their own insight and previous reports from on-campus 
visitations, provided reading consultants and staff with a vivid accounting of 
an institution's projected or continuing program. 
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PROPOSAL EVALUATION PROCEDURE 

A nationally known panel of experts in educational opportunity were con* 
tracted by the State Education Department as consultants/readers (Table XI)'. 

The consultants reading the proposals were concerned with the following areas: 
significance of the program, operational promise, and economic efficiency. In 
assessing the significance of the program, some of the considerations that were 
made were: 

1. Whether or not the project possesses the potential for making a signi- 
ficant, positive, and effective impact on, and provides for the continual devel- 
opment of: 

(a) the institutional program and the students involved 

(b) the total institutional setting 

(c) the surrounding community or region. 

2. Whether or not the services and/ov procedures proposed are capable of 
wide applicability; i.e., they should be generally transferable to other insti- 
tutions and allow students to adopt to diverse educational and social environ- 
ments, 

3. Whether or not the program incorporates novel and innovative content, 
methods, services, and facilities within the general educational context and 
HEOP Guidelines. 

In evaluating the overall design of a program, some of the considerations 
that were made were: 

1. How clearly defined and concisely stated were the objectives of the pro 

gram? 

2. Did the program recognise a broad range of operating variables and thei 
controls, such as: 



(a) program integration 



(b) social variables 



(c) clear identification of students to be served 

(d) cooperation with agencies offering education, education • related, 
or social service programs in the area 

(e) planning 

( f ) self-evaluation 

(g) student, faculty, administration, and target community involvement 

3. Were the program 1 s methods, services, facilities, etc., valid, reliable 
and appropriate? 

4. How viable was the description of the summer orientation/supportive 
service component? 

5. How logically and appropriately inter - related and relevant to the pro* 
gram object ives were the statistical data and procedures? 

In evaluating the operational promise of a program, among the elements 
taken into consideration were the following: 

1. Did the institution possess, or plan to provide the adequate staff and 
facilities to insure the successful implementation of the program? 

2. Did the program staff possess the appropriate background, experience 
and competence to successfully attain program objectives? 

3. Did the program design develop and enhance the training, knowledge and 
skills of the students involved? 

4. Did a program show evidence of sufficient financial and institutional 
interest to provide support for the program beyond the period of funding? 

The final consideration in evaluating the proposal dealt with the economic 
efficiency of a program. Some of the elements considered in relation to this 
area were the following: 

(!) Were the expenditures for staff, services, consultants, analysis and 
evaluation, research, etc. (a) appropriately itemized; and ( b) did they appear 
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to be objectively reasonable in relation to the duties of the individuals and/or 
agencies involved? 

(2) Did the potential product(s) or goals resulting from the program appear 
to be economically feasible in the general educational context? 

(3) Was the cost per student justified in relation to the predicted Impact 
and the educational and social significance of the program? 

Programs were rated according to the above criteria by both the outside 
consultant/readers as well as by members of the Department staff. All ninety- 
five proposals received for Higher Education Opportunitv Program awards were 
read no less then four times by a variety of readers. The final reading was 
made by the Higher Education Opportunity Program staff to insure that all pro- 
posals followed legislative Intent. 

State and City University Central Staff 

Coordination with the St*.te University and City University central staff 
was solicited and received in order to take full advantage of the experience and 
knowledge of those offices. Their expertise was utilized by having City Uni- 
versity central staff rank all of the proposals from its constituent colleges. 
These reviews and the resultant rankings provided a valuable input for the con- 
sultant/readers and State Education Department staff. 

i State University reviewed proposals from its constituent colleges (exclud- 
ing community colleges) and recommended funding levels for each program. 

Because the amount requested by all institutions was three times greater than 
the funds available, the actual grants to State University units were usually 
lower than amr .its requested. 

The strengths of the coordinated efforts between State and City University 
with the State Education Department, along with recommendations for overcoming 
the weaknesses emanating from the 1969-1970 procedure, will be addressed in a 
later section of this report. 



The requests for Higher Education Opportunity Program funds during 1969-1970 
from some ninety-five institutions amounted to over sixteen million dollars. 

Due to the limited funds available, only those programs which showed superior 
promise were funded; for the most part, no seed money was allocated to any pro- 
gram that did not receive a high rating. Furthermore, the funding levels of many 
programs were so low as to require institutional commitments in excess of the 
level they could afford - at timesup to seventy-five percent of the project 
cost. Because of this, inquiries were made to all funded programs by Higher 
Education Opportunity Program staff to insure that the institutions could still 
implement their programs at the adjusted funding level, without reducing pro- 
gram quality or lowering the number of students to be enrolled. In those cases 
where institutions indicated that they could not operate under the newly approved 
budget, meetings took place between Department (HEOP) staff, and representatives 
of the individual institutions uni'.il an agreement was reached. This process, 
along with review by the Division of the Budget, delayed notification of awards 
by one to two weeks past the date specified in the guidelines. 

Steps were taken by the Higher Education Opportunity Program office to 
further refine and improve the procedure for reviewing proposals and evaluating 
programs and institutional commitment. For example, during 1970-1971 funding, 
financial data which had been furnished by institutions to the Office of State 
Aid to Non-Public Institutions and compiled by that office were made available 
to HEOP staff. As a result, colleges were rated as to the amount of invested 
funds they had per each full time equivalent student. The greater the 
income investments, the lesser the amount of funding and vice versa, with the 
lowest receiving the higher per-student assistance# In this way, the allocation 
to each college was based on its institutional resources and relative need. 

In the future, the HEOP staff will incorporate into such analysis other 
factors which will furnish an even more reliable basis for funding. A study 



will be conducted during 1970-1971 to devise and test new criteria and the 
results will be reported to the Governor and the Legislature. 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



The Human Affairs Research Center received a contract from the Education 
Department to conduct an in-depth evaluation of all programs receiving HEOP 
funds. This was done because the existing staff were far too few to be able 
to provide consultative assistance to colleges and universities with HEOP pro- 
grams, to work with institutions which intended to develop programs, and at 
the same time to evaluate projects. 

Shortly after the beginning of the fall semester, HARC mailed question- 
naires to each campus receiving HEOP monies, (A copy of the survey form was 
included in the Interim Report forwarded to the Governor and the Legislature 
in February, 1970), HARC field staff began visiting institutions soon after. 
Each college was visited at least twice during the academic year. 

The extensive final report from the Human Affairs Research Center will 
appear in two volumes. It will be submitted to the Governor and to the Leg- 
islature in September. 

The State Education Department's Higher Education Opportunity Program 
staff consists of a supervisor, an associate, assistant, a full time 
intern, and a summer intern. (See table XIII), During 1969-1970, the 
staff provided consultative assistance to the fifty-five funded institutions 
and as many of the forty non-funded institutions requesting HEOP funds as 
time would allow, A number of institutions which did not apply for a grant 
during 1969-1970, anticipated applying for a 1970-1971 award; consequently, 
they also sought consultation visits. However, due to the limited size of the 
staff, priority was given to the funded institutions, with those applying and 
not funded given second priority. Unf ortunately , very few institutions which 
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did not fall into either of the above two categories could be visited > although 
subsequent proposals indicated the positive effect of such consultation. 

The Higher Education Opportunity Program developmental staff began its 
campus field visits prior to the beginning of the fall semester in order to 
provide more extensive development services for programs which received the 
lower program and proposal ratings. During the semester, outside consultants 
were used to supplement the efforts of staff in visiting and assisting programs. 

(See table XIV). 

Conditions for Successful Opportunity Programs . 

The following general conditions, found in most successful projects, 
could be considered requisites for a successful opportunity program. Many 
of these elements transcend the immediate objectives of the special program, 
and refer to the institution as a whole. 

1. Broadening of campus attitudes: the outlook of the faculty, staff 

and students of the college or university is broadened with programs designed 
to encourage an understanding of the diverse racial, religious and ethnic points 
of view in the United States. Institutions are encouraged to consider develop* 
ing integrated curricular programs in specialized studies (such as Black Studies, 
Latin American or American Indian Curricula, or Urban Studies) and in other 

t 

ways to recognize the ideas which are reshaping our nation. In addition, 
institutions should broaden the utilization of all campus resources and 
personnel in areas of educational opportunity programs. Such an expansion 
of col legiate programs requires an administration and staff who are sensitive 
enough to grasp the positive impact of such programs on colleges and youth. 
Extensive counseling and humanistic training techniques are encouraged in 
order to help sensitize the various campus groups to intergroup needs. 
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Special emphasis is placed on recognizing that the life styles of the 
opportunity student population vary, in many cases, from those of the more 
traditional student group. Institutions are advised to make their educational 
opportunity program an integral part of the total college structure rather 
than peripheral to the mainstream of the educational processes. The pre- 
vailing attitude of the project staff is that program elements should become 
so much a part of the institutional environment that the EOF project can 
eventually be assimilated into the general institutional structure, 

2, Institutional Image: The public image of the institution should 

convey an interest in recruiting people from a diversity of backgrounds. 

The admissions catalogue should contain, or be revised so as to include, 
photographs of a variety of cultures and ethnic groups rather than an all 
white, middle or upper class student body, Afro-Americans and other min- 
ority group students should appear in a variety of situations rather than 
the stereotyped athletic pose. Socialization possibilities should be 
included so that minority group students know they can have a social life 
at the college. The institution's best known and most widely spread pub- 
licity dev presents an image which best expresses the view of its educa- 
tionaJ process its student body, 

3, Recruitment: Colleges are advised to design a profile into which 

a broad range of prospective students can fit. Consultation with various 
community groups is felt to be essential. Since many middle class recruiters 
are found to be ineffective in communicating with students from financially 
hampered circumstances, student recruiters (in conjunction with staff) serve 
as very effective recruiters when provided with the necessary college mater- 
ials. They return to their home environment and help to identify students who 
might otherwise be overlooked. Many colleges also hire and train paraprofess- 
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ionals for recruiting and other related essential tasks. 

College staffs recruit in non-academic high schools as well as in those 
with predominantly minority group populations. In addition, many successful 
colleges maintain ongoing communication with Upward Bound and other prepara- 
tory programs. 

When determining criteria for students who would enter an Educational 
Opportunity Program, the institutions look at non-academic subjective cri- 
teria such as local leadership initiative, and so forth. Very often, the 
student who has been an active participant in gang activities, for example, 
has as much or more of the initiative required for college than a passive 
student who res received better grades, 

4, Admissions Procedures; Admissions procedures are carried out in 
such a way that the various strengths of each applicant is known to those 
making decisions to admit or reject. The project director and staff fre- 
quently take an active role in determining who is to be admitted, taking 
into consideration such factors as a student's leadership ability record, 
motivation, and potential for overcoming environmental (college and comm- 
unity) handicaps. Many colleges give serious consideration to equivalency 
students, since a student with a general equivalency certificate usually 
is an excellent prospect who has demonstrated the initiative, ambition, 
and determination to succeed. 

Many colleges adopt one or more high schools and provide their 
students with counseling, tutoring services, and a certain number of guaran- 
teed admissions. Some community colleges huve this type of relationship 
with local high schools as a matter of course, 

5. Financial aid: Students eligible for collegiate opportunity pro- 

grams require financial assistance beyond the remission of application fees 
and tuition. The Parents Confidential Statement does not always reflect 
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a student's financial situation because of special family circumstances, par- 
ents inability to contribute, Illness, or other conditions which are not easily 
recognized. In addition, since studentE come from poverty backgrounds In 
which l student cannot ask for financial help from parents or relatives, 
colleges must develop a financial aid package which meets a student's complete 
needs: room, board (If necessary), travel, lunch, books, and other incidental 

costs. Some Institutions, as a matter of program policy, do not accept an 
opportunity student unless they can meet this need. By his second year, the 
average opportunity student can participate in the College Work-Study Program. 

In most cases, Institutions utilize other sources of student aid, such 
as the federally funded Educational Opportunity Gratt, College Work-Study, and 
National Defense Student Loan Programs. Guaranteed loans, available through 
the New York Higher Education Assistance Corporation, are used In the aid 
package. These loans usually do not exceed $500 per year because the burden 
of a heavy loan Is psychologically intolerable to one living on a marginal 
financial income. For the most part, since a freshman opportunity student is 
not able to manage a heavy work-study schedule because of his heavy academic 
load, appropriate financial arrangements are made. 

Program directors, admissions officers, and financial aid officers 
continuously strive to see that a segment of the institution's budget is set 
aside for support of the program and student. 

6. Course Load: The course load is flexli enough to allow for the 

varying levels of ability of students who enroll in educational opportunity 
programs. It Is recommended that students be encouraged to take lighter 
course loads as needed. Rarely may an Institution expect an opportunity 
student to carry more than nine or ten hours during the first semester 
and/or year. 

Most students have course loads proportionate to their ability and the 
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strength of their backgrounds. However, successful institutions do not down- 
grade a student’s ability by assuming that all opportunity program students 
must take the same supportive or developmental courses. Each program provides 
flexibility to meet the individual needs of its students, 

7, Academic Support: The academic support phase of many of the more 

successful programs contains the following elements: 

A, Academic credit and non-credit courses 

B, Counseling and advisement services 

C, Tutoring Services 

D, Research and Evaluation 

E, Summer Orientation Program 

A, Academic : 

Consultative services offered by the HEOP office assist the institutions 
in mounting viabie academic programs through which a variety of credit courses 
and a limited number of non-credit courses are made available to the students, 
depending upon their ab 41 ily and relative strength of their background. All 
Higher Education Opportunity Program students should be enrolled on a matric- 
ulated basis , 

Recognizing the student's desire and need to be part of the college 
mainstream and to complete his selected program requirements in a reasonable 
period of time, an increasing number of HEOP projects build developmental 

i 

(remedial) course work into the structure of a credit course. This innova- 
tive approach has been widely accepted by staff and students, and is serv- 
ing to minimize student attrition and failure. In a basic English course, 
for example, a student may attend classes from four to seven hours per 
week so that he may benefit from more intensive instruction. Upon his 
successful completion of the course, he receives the usual three credit 
hours toward graduation. 

B. Counseling : 

The professional and peer counselor/advisor is an integral and important 

O 
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component of Higher Education Opportunity Programs. The student personnel 
staff's sensitivity to ai:d understanding of 1IEOP student needs is a pri- 
mary factor in establishing rapport and providing the supportive services 
which complement the total program. 

The counselor/advisor's role is to work with students individually and 
in groups in order to deal concretely and realistically with the educational, 
vocational, and personal problems affecting psychological growth. In addition, 
he works with students and other staff in creating the appropriate learning 
climate. 

Institutions now view opportunity students as young people who come lrom 
different backgrounds, rather than alienated youth in need of intensive psycho- 
logical services. The posture of the counseling service is evolving, at least 
in part, to that of a student ombudsman or advocate. These new counselors 
often have similar cultural/cxperiancial backgrounds as their student clients. 
The clinical counseling needs of opportunity students are no greater than 
those for any other student population. 

C. Tutoring; 

A student who has the benefit of extensive and effective tutorial 
support has an excellent chance of succeeding in college if he takes a re- 
duced load for the first two, three, or four semesters. His academic work 
is enhanced by the availability of a complete tutorial staff composed of 
faculty and students who provide subject matter in addition to relating to 
opportunity students. Although the academic qualifications of the tutor are 
Important, the personality of the tutor is also most significant in deter- 
mining the success or failure of the tutoring services. 

Student tutors in some programs are provided with an Introductory 
training session. Many institutions use opportunity students on the soph- 
omore level or above to tutor incoming opportunity students. For the most 
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part, this technique appears to be working very well. 

Tutor coordinators serve in a pivotal position as they coordinate 
tutorial activities, provide ongoing training assistance to the tutors, 
and mediate minor problems that might arise. 

D. Evaluation 

The primary objectives of the evaluation process are to provide the 
institution, the State Education Department, and the Regents with the following: 

1, An analysis a program's effectiveness, in terms of academic success, 
fiscal responsibility, and the best use of the available funds. 

2, Information regarding changes necessary for program improvement. 

3, A check on the Higher Education Opportunity Program Office to 
determine how effective it has been in recommending changes, providing con- 
sultation, providing funds, and in general carrying out the Legislative 
mandate. 

Because of the high priority nature of opportunity programs in serving 
the massive needs of the people in the state, as well as the large sums of 
money which are expended, the Higher Education Opportunity Program Office 
feels that there should be strict accountability to the Governor, Legislature, 
and the Regents, Furthermore, due to the high priority nature of opportunity 
programs* there should be even stricter methods of evaluation than heretofore. 

As a result, the Department has recommended the establishment of an evaluation 
unit whose sole responsibility is to examine and judge a program's effective- 
ness. A coordinated State-wide evaluation of all programs is necessary ir. 
order to achieve tnc objectivity and depth which is not possible in the 
microcosm of any one program or in self-evaluation procedures. 

E, Summer Orientation Program 

Summer orientation, supportive service programs, or the equivalent appear 
to be a significant factor in determining an opportunity program student's 
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academic and psychological adjustment to the course requirements and the 
campus environment. Based upon HEOP findings and summer orientation program 
reports from the colleges, all opportunity programs are urged to mount such 
programs. The majority of institutions respond positively within the fiscal 
constraints of available funds, and opportunity stv. dents are provided with 
credit and non-credit course offerings, In addition, the students receive 
tutorial and counseling services which reinforce and complement the total 
program concept. 

Many programs encourage the development of student Involvement with 
the outside community. For example, students may participate in tutorial 
centers established for young people in community or store-front centers, 
or they may Join in other types of community development projects, In 
this way, students feel a commitment to the social group from which they 
come and, at the end of their collegiate careers, they are in a position 
to provide additional assistance to their communities , if they desire, 

Many successful programs demonstrate that the climate and structure 
of the classroom must be different in Jegree and kind from that of the 
standard situation, if students are to be effectively motivated, Expsrien- 
tial teaching and learning situations are especially useful for opportunity 
. programs and, for that matter, in the general academic setting. Institutions 
are encouraged to design Innovative approaches to teaching and learning, 
SupDortive courses in English usage and composition are developed at 
many institutions; reading and learning skills laboratories are also vary 
useful. 

Standards ; 

Institutions develop flexible admission and retention policies so as 
to meet the needs of p non-trAdit ional student group. The Higher Education 

Opportunity Program Office suggests that students have a mini mm of two 
O 19 
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semesters and preferably three or four to demonstrate that they can succeed 
before the institution utilizes its traditional retention/dismissal mechanism. 
Almost all programs are adopting this policy, 

An increasing number of institutions do not expect students to achieve 
the same cumulative average at the end of three or four semesters as is 
’’usually" required, ,'!any colleges are experimenting with flexible grading 
systems in order to provide their students with the maximum opportunity to 
succeed. For example, students may take courses on a pass/fail basis for the 
first three or four semesters; or they have the option of receiving letter 
grades or pass/fall marks; another possibility is the deletion of F grades 
from the student's record during the first year, 

The challenge which is being met by institutions in New York State is 
to use their creative resources in such a way as to expand rather than dilute 
the institution's high standards of quality, while removing many of the 
traditional barriers which heretofore have excluded opportunity students from 
higher education. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM CONSORTIA 



During 1969*1970 many institutions indicated their desire to establish con- 
sortia in the area o£ higher education opportunity so as to make maximum use of 
combined institutional resources. The State Education Department encouraged the 
formation of consortia and provided extensive consultative services for their 
development. Mary consortia which were originally formed to provide better 
services for HEOP students have expanded so as to benefit the total college as 
well as the surrounding communlt les. 

Essentially, a Higher Education Opportunity Consortium consists of the 
following elements: 

A. Shared Staff 

Each college generally has its owr. full and part-time staff; however, 
the colleges often share certain services which provide both coordination and 
valuable services to the member programs. Furthermore, in many cases, the budgets 
of single institutions do not permit the hiring of particular staff. Through 
the formation of consortia, highly qualified people are hired who can devote 
their energies to the opportunity programs. 

B. Student Transfer 

In providing educational alternatives, and therefore better accommodating 
the needs and interest of students, cooperating institutions enabled opportunity 
students to transfer from one institution to another in the consortia relying 
primarily upon the recommendations of the program directors of the institutions 
involved. Although this cross transfer was contingent upon available space 
within the cooperating institutions, many students took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. 



C. Cross Institutional Enrollment 



To better accommodate the diversity of student interest, most consortia 
made available to students the opportunity to enroll in courses at institutions 
other than the one in which they were matriculated. Cross course enrollment was 
done on an individual basis and provided students with a broader and more 
extensive curricular choice than would otherwise be possible 

The basic educational elements provided by consortia in New York State are 
important and may suggest a model for higher education institutions and oppor- 
tunity programs elsewhere in the nation. Many consortia were composed of both 
two and four year institutions and made possible a breadth of curricula ranging 
from liberal arts to technical training programs. In addition, the mobilization 
of human and material resources expanded considerably the opportunities open to 
students. The many extensive special services contained in consortia could not 
have been justified or provided by each institution separately, since the stu- 
dent population of some individual programs was not large enough to warrant the 
expenditure. 

Host consortia had extensive policy-making and advisory committees which, 
in most cases, took the following form: A board of directors appointed by the 

president of the institution which consist of a member of the collegiate staff 
(usually an academic dean or chairman); a member, usually appointed from the 
local community; stuJents from the institution, who were selected by their peers. 
These groups, in addition to making policy, had responsibility for appointing 
consortium staff. 

Each institution, in developing its program, created similar campus-wide 
advisory committees of faculty, staff, and students who worked to supplement the 
efforts of the consortium committee. 

The function of the committee was to achieve the following objectives: 
a. To insure institutional commitment and cooperation with other consortium 
members . 
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b. To prevent isolation of program directors (and therefore programs) 
within their own institutions. 

c. To secure student participation in the formulation and implementation 
of consortium policy. 

d. To strengthen the position of the community representative In the 
development and approval of policy, 

Daring 1970-1971, the Higher Education Opportunity Program office will con- 
tinue to encourage and provide financial support for the formulation of consortia. 
Future consultative meetings have been planned between State Education Department 
staff and various public and private institutions in the State. A staff member 
from the Higher Education Opportunity Program office has been assigned to work 
with the State University Central Staff responsible for Cooperative College 
Centers, and further efforts will be undertaken during 1970-1971 to explore 
further the various ways in which Joint ventures between private and public 
institutions can be developed to provide expanded educational opportunltes for 
New York State residents. 

During the funding period of 1969-70, the following consortia operated 
and received funds under the auspices of the Higher Education Opportunity Program: 
Westchester * Manhattan Consortium 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Manhattan College, Marymount Col lege-Tarry town , 

Marymount -Manhattan College, Mercy College 
Clinton Consortium 

Hamilton College and Kirkland College 
Cooperative College Center 

Manhattanvil le College, Sarah Lawrence College, State University College 

at Purchase 
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Staten Island Consortium 



Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Wagner College, Richmond College 
Academic Opportunity Consortium 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Skidmore College, Union College 
Wyandanch Center for Higher Education 

Ho.fstra University, State University College at Old Westbury, Suffolk 
Community College, Agricultural and Technical College a Farmlngdale, 
State University at Stony Brook, Dowling College 
Utica Consortium 

Utica College and Mohawk Valley Community College 
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1969-1970 OPERATIONAL PROBLEMS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



As a result of visits to institutions with Higher Education Opportunity 
Programs, and the constant flow of correspondence between the HEOP office and 
the colleges, many operational problems were identified and, in some cases, 
solved. Others remain and are presented to the Governor and the Legislature 
along with specific recommendations. 

1 . Legislative Appropriation 

The prevailing operational problem during 1969-1970 was the late date on 
which the appropriation was made available to the Higher Education Opportunity 
Program office and consequently to the colleges. Since many institutions close 
their freshmen admissions approximately April 30, the fact that the earliest 
possible date which Higher Education Opportunity Program guidelines could be 
prepared and mailed out to the field, June 8, appeared to contradict the phil- 
osophy of the HEOP office that programs should be an integral part of an insti- 
tutions program. In some cases, the fact that recruiting was delayed, and special 
remedial programs could not be developed early enough, had a negative effect on 
a high risk student's chances to succeed in college. (This situation was 
relieved somewhat by an earlier appropriation for 1970-1971 programs, although 
the date was still late enough so that some institutions, funded for the first 
time, either could not mount the summer phase of their projects or were forced 
to use an abbreviated version.) 

Recommendation 

The Higher Education Opportunity Program recommends that the Governor and 
the Legislature explore alternate means of budget allocations so that programs 
might v e funded at a date in keeping with the e < *hltshed operational procedures 
of institutions of higher education. 



O 
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2 . State Education Department, State University, and City University Coordination 

Coordination between the Higher Education Opportunity Program Office of 
the State Education Department, and the appropriate offices of City University 
and State University was hampered by communication difficulties. Attempts were 
made at coordination by the Department during the period of time proposals were 
reviewed by the HEOP office as well as at other times during the year. 

Recommendation 

If State funds are to achieve maximum results, and if consortia, Cooperative 
College Centers, and other coordinated efforts are to be truly effective 
there must be closer cooperation between the various sectors of public and non- 
public higher education. 

It is recommended that the Commissioner of Education appoint an ad hoc Committee 
to recommend structural and procedural modifications related to Statewide funding, 
evaluation, and coordination. 

3. Department. State and Federal Coordination 

Coordination with other Department, State and Federal programs and offices 
engaged in activities designed to help the "disadvantaged" in New York State must 
receive higher priority during 1970-1971. If the seemingly insurmountable pro- 
blems of poverty and educational deprivation are to be overcome, a coordinated 
State Education Department effort is needed, which draws upon the expertise of 
the various offices within the Department as well on all levels of local, State, 
and Federal Government. 

Recommendation 

The Higher Education Opportunity Program office recommends that an office 
be established within the Education Department to coordinate all programs for 
opportunity students on a pre-kindergarten, elementary, secondary, collegiate, 
and continuing levels. This office would serve the Important function of 
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utilizing all available resources in coordinating efforts within the Education 
Department as well as in other areas of State and Federal government. 

A, Staff 

A serious operational problem confronting the State Education Department's, 
Higher Education Opportunity Program continues to be the shortage of staff to 
work with colleges. HEOP development staff are prevented from providing the 
indepth consultation that is needed by many institutions In the area of oppor- 
tunity development. The present HEOP staff has accumulated approximately 1600 
hours of overtime In attempting to provide as much assistance to both funded 
and non-funded institutions as possible, but even with a high level of commitment, 
it is not reasonable to expect staff to continue at this exhausting pace. 

Despite time limitations, the present staff worked with some colleges which 
were not funded during 1969-1970, Many of these programs submitted proposals for 
1970-71 grants which received high ratings by the consul tant/evaluators ; this 
can be attributed, at least in part, to the institutions following the recommen- 
dations made by visiting HEOP consultants. 

The present HEOP staff of four should be expanded in order to enable 
development staff to spend at least two days on the campuses of both funded and 
non-funded private institutions, a6 well as public Institutions, in order to 
make available to them the broadest range of expertise in the development and 
improvement of education opportunity programs. 

5, Financial Aid 

Financial aid continues to be one of the most pressing problems of oppor- 
tunity students enrolled in higher education institutions. The amount of fin- 
ancial aid as well as the ways in which this aid is allocated to students must 
be adjusted if educational opportunities are to be expanded to meet the needs 
of all New York State residents, 

Recomoerdatlon A 



The Higher Education Opportunity Program proposes that New York State 



Scholar Incentive Award be Increased proportionate to an institution’s tuition. 
For example, a matriculated student at an institution with high tuition would 
receive a relatively larger Scholar Incentive award than one at an institution 
where the cost of tuition was low. 

Recommendation B 

It is expected that as a result of the past educational deficiencies of 
opportunity students, it may take one or two semesters longer to complete a 
degree program than is usually expected. (Students transferring from two-year 
to four-year colleges may lose credit, and illness may also force a student to 
require a period of time longer than may be normally expected.) 

Consequently, the Higher Education Opportunity Program proposes that 
Scholar Incentive Awards be made available for up to six semesters for all 
students in programs leading to an associate degree and ten semesters for all 
students in programs leading to a baccalaureate degree. The award for graduate 
study would remain the same. 

Recomraerdatlon C 

In many cases, students from low income families are expected to contribute 
to the family income while they are living at home. After a student is matri- 
culated in college, the family may experience financial hardships as a result of 
the loss of Income. In cases where the student continues to live at home, a 
further financial hardship is experienced by the family. Too often a student's 
commltaent and sense of responsibility to his family is detrimental to his 
educational pursuits. 

The Higher Education Opportunity Program proposes that a grant of up to 
$800 be awarded to families of certain students to help ease the financial 
burden created by the loss of income due to the student attending a higher 
education institution and to offset the boarding expenses of a commuting 
student. 



O 
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6, Miscellaneous Recommendations 



Based upon staff experience and suggestions from the field, the following 
recommendations are submitted: 

Recommendation A 

The Higher Education Opportunity Program office shall continue and expand 
its efforts to encourage institutions of higher education to admit more students 
from the surrounding urban community. 

The Higher Education Opportunity Program proposes that a vocational counsel 
ing center program and college placement assistance center be established, One 
way this could be achieved is through store-front centers located in major metro 
politan areas throughout the state. These centers would utilize a centralized 
computer which would provide students from low income families a number of 
choices as to which institutions would best meet their educational needs. Part 
of this proposed placement assistance center would utilize both student and 
paraprof essional outreach-recruitment personnel. The entire college placement 
assistance center would also include a training program to better equip high 
school guidance counselors to serve students from low income families, 
Recommendation B 

The Higher Education Opportunity Program office proposes that a unit 
in cooperation with the Division of Higher Education and the college community 
continue to study non-tradi t ional methods of college admissions. 

Recommendation C 

The Higher Education Opportunity Program proposes an early identification 
program for students who are entering the tenth grade, or have completed the 
ninth grade. This program would provide academic assistance to students during 
their last three years of secondary education, as well as guaranteeing students 
who graduate from high school with a Regents Scholarship or its equival nt so 
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that thee" students can attend college or some other form of post - secondary 
education. This program, in addition to academic assistance, would also provide 
supportive services (such as counseling and tutoring) for students, as well as 
training programs for faculty and staff in in-service training programs and 
summer sessions. 

7 . In General 

The Higher Education Opportunity Program office received many valuable recom- 
mendations from funded projects regarding ways in which the Department could 
better serve institutions in New York State, Most of the suggestions are con- 
tained in the above recommendations. Other ideas suggested included more con- 
sultative visits by the office staff, further refinement and clarification of 
the guidelines, and more coordination between programs. 

Staff efforts during 1970-1971 will be addressed to the following areas: 

1. More time will be spend consulting with individual programs. Staff 
members will continue to be available on an emergency basis. 

2. A series of workshops and conferences will be developed with institu- 
tions and project staff beginning in the fall semester of 1970. 

3. Among other research projects, HEOP will study stipend rates in 

New York State to reach guidelines which may be adopted by collegiate 



opportunity programs. 



CONCLUSION 



The Higher Education Opportunity Program Staff will continue to encourage 
the removal of educational barriers presently confronting opportunity students 
by developing improved teaching and counseling techniques, flexible admissions 
policies, broadened recruitment procedures, and expanded financial aid guidelines* 
The results will benefit all students on campus, not just the HEOP target pop - 
ulation . 

An HEOP student advisory committee is presently being developed* It is 
expected that this group will provide students with a voice in indicating how 
the Higher Education Opportunity ' rogram can better serve opportunity students 
in the State, Furthermore, meetings are presently being planned with represent- 
atives from the various Indian Reservations in New York State in an attempt 
to implement expanded methods of creating higher education opportunities for 
New York State Indian students, The present efforts will be increased and 
improved to serve a large number of urban and rural students cf various ethnic 
backgrounds and races, 

The Higher Education Opportunity Program will continue to meet the charge 
mandated by the Governor, the Legislature, and the Regents, that equal education 
opportunity shall be provided for all New York State residents irrespective of 
economic, social, or ethnic background. It is the opinion of the Higher Education 
Opportunity Office that this report indicates some significant and positive steps 
in that direction, 
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*These figures include some students who would have been admitted without H.E.O.P* funding, but who would not have been 
provided with the tutoring, counseling, instructional services, and other support necessary for academic success. 

An additional number of students will be enrolled for the winter semester. 



Number of New 

Number of N.Y. State Students (En- Total # HEOP $ Amt. N.Y. Amount of 

Students in Program tering Fresh- Students (1969- State Aid H.E.O.P. 

Institutions ( Upperclassmen ) men 1969-70)* 70) Requested Funds Allocated 
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University of Rochester 10 50 60 247,067 97,000 
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City University of New York 
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***Funds for CUNY-SEEK Program were divided among 9 institutions: Baruch College, Brooklyn College, City College 

Hunter College, Lehman College, Queens College, York College, and University Center 



TABLE V 



BUDGET 

SUMMARY 



Expressed in Percentages 
Funded Programs 



Personnel -{ Instructional ) 
Per sonne 1 - ( Administrative) 


CUNY 

59.2 

1.3* 


SUNY 

19.7 

5.8 


Community 

38.0 

4.5 


Private 

39.0 

14.4 


Total 

All Colleges 
47.3 
4.8 


Temporary Personnel* Instructional 


.9 


9.2 


6.3 


11.9 


4.8 


Employee Benefits 


8.1 


2.8 


5.1 


4.9 


6.4 


Travel 


.5 


.6 


. 1 


.5 


.3 


Supplies, Materials & Equipment 


.3 


.4 




. 1 


.3 


Books 


9.2 


12. 1 


2.8 


3.9 


8.5 


Tuition 


4.4 


. 1 


30.5 


10.5 


5.9 


Room and Board 




37.9 


6.8 


10.8 


' I 


Lunches and Transportation 


16.1 


11.4 


5.2 


3.3 


12.4 


Other 






.7 


.7 


.2 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



incomplete; figures not available 
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TABLE VI 

SUMMARY OF BUDGET EXPENDITURES 



% 



60 



50 



40 



30 



20 



10 







2 



1 



1 - CUNY 
2 . $UNY 




3 



3. COMMUNITY 

4. PRIVATE 




Instructlonol 

Tutoring 

Counseling 



Administrofor 
Employe* Benefits 
Trovel 
Supplies 



■ Books • Tuition 

Room & Board • Lunches 
Tran sporlotion • Other 
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TABLE VI 1 

Higher Education Opportunity Program* 
Budget* for year 1969*70 



Private Institution* 

Colgate University 

College of Ht. St. Vincent 

Cornell University 

Fordhao University (Lincoln Center) 

Hamilton College 
Kirkland Collega 
Hofstra University 
Ithaca College 
Kauka Collage 
LeHoyne College 

Malcolm King: Harlem College fcit. 

Manhattan Collega 
Manhattanvl lie Collage 
Marlst College 

Mar /mount Collage » Tarrytovn 
Harymount 'Manhattan 
Mercy College 
Mt, St. Mary Collaga 
Haiareth Collage 

Hew York University 

Notra Dame Collage * Staten Island 

R.P.:.-Skldmore»Union*(A.O.C.) 

University College of Syracuee Univ. 

Syratus* University 

University of Rochester 
Utica College 
Wegner College 



City Univ. of Mew York (CUNY) 
Brooklyn College 
CUNY * Si •lingual 
CUNY * Seek 
Hunter College 

Richmond College 
Staten Island Comm, College 

(Coueovttum Program) 

Staten Island Comm. Collage 

( C e— unity Scholar Program) 



No. of HEOP 




Temporary 


Employee 


Freshman 


Personnel 


Personnel 


Benefit* 


1 1 


4000 






9 


14730 




7 75 


48 


3600 






13 7 


18000 


2315 0 




12 

8 


3000 




500 


44 


20300 


27 00 


1215 


40 


11320 




nor 


20 




4508 73 




10 


5 550 


1200 


6 00 


2 00 


9000 






29 


13423 


2700 


1800 


20 


10943 




1655 


17 


7000 


6000 


630 


14 


4300 


87 50 


100 


20 


10000 


325 0 


1140 


13 


7350 


85 75 


875 


18 


1200 


5910 


86 20 


10 


10500 


5000 




23 1 


205933 25 


7400 


2666675 


23 


3000 


4000 


540 


60 


1*000 






89 


23000 


*700 




40 


12000 


1200 


1*00 


50 


46166 




4543 


46 


34SOO 


13490 


l 27 2 


_25_ 


*111 


_ 6400 


-1360 _ . 


127* 


31* 264 25 


1 149 3375 


4733 795 



6 *0 


117900 


64 30 


601*20 


43 


420 0 0 


103 10 


6040 


14 2 5 


1442933 




20 3 770 


1*0 


397 3 0 


10000 


3460 


so 


19 600 




1000 


30 


1*630 


900 


1300 




20320 




im— 
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2**0 170 1 17 S 



276*0 2 273** 20 



TABLE VI 1 (cont.) 



Travel 








Lunches & 


Rooca & 


Other 


Total 


Expenses 


Supplies 


Books 


Tuition 


Trans. 


Board 


Expenses 


Award 






825 










4825 


250 








900 






16675 


.150 














8750 






10 500 




10 000 






621SO 


50 0 








• 




2000 


8000 


300 




3300 


2125 0 








4 906 5 


.100 




3000 




3 800 


6 25 00 




8 2500 


j 

1 


56 












456473 


i 




1000 










8450 
















9000 


200 




1500 




4500 




500 


2662 5 


400 




2 000 






15 000 




300 00 


. 100 




1500 










15230 


100 




1575 










1502 5 


200 


350 


4125 




9000 


23 75 


2 600 


33040 


200 




900 


360 


620 






18900 






30980 








894 


8400 
















15 500 
















24 0000 


50 




1 250 


115 95 


2950 




1000 


24385 
















18000 


500 . 




600 


17000 








50000 


100 




3300 










18400 


342 






27208 




18741 




97000 


500 




1000 


23700 








76462 


- -50 




1250 






5000 




22385 


4542 


406 


38 134 60 


108 133 


31 770 


103616 


6994 


963331 75 



ipoo 


409680 


19 735 


12600 




167 800 


.230 


5 000 


1350 


8100 


3 00 


74 33 0 


; 




2 1373 0 


12 305 7 SO 427300 




24 130 32 30 






1 3000 






7 021 0 


200 




37 50 






24530 


200 




3050 


42 70 




3 037 0 






. _3 73 0_ 


. - .... 4930 ... 




30000 


1650 


9096 80 


262385 


123057 50 437400 


300 


281031 250 
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TABLE VI 1 



Higher Education Opportunity Program* Pag* 2 

Budgata for year 1969-70 



State Unlveralty of New York 

SONY - Albany 
SONY - Binghamton 
SUNY - Buffalo 

SUNY • Stony Brook 
S.U. College at Buffalo 
S.U. College at Cortland 
S.U. College at Fradonla 
S.U. College at Old Waatbury 

(Wyindach Center for H.E.) 
S.U. College at Oneonta 
S.U. College at Otvago 

S.U. College at Purehaae 

(Cooperative College Center) 

S.U. Ag. U Tech. • Cobleaklll 
S.U. Ag. & Tech. - Farmlngdale 



Public Coenunlty College* 

Coming Community College 

Erie Co. Technical Inat. (Comm. College) 

Hudaon Valley Conwrity College 

Mohawk Valley Conaunlty College 
Monroe Community College 
Rockland Conaunlty College 
Suffolk Coumunlty College 



No. of HEOP 




Temporary 


Employee 


Frenhaen 


Peraonnel 


Peraonnel 


Benefit* 


190 


15 000 






82 


13800 


17025 




260 








m mm 


2500 






274 


6360 


4 50 0 




45 


5400 


6279 




10 


i V 54 


480 


746 


2 ?0 


60625 


1500 0 


1035 


60 




3000 




7 2 




2400 




103 


69 4 57 


25160 


18923 


20 


20250 






70 


20500 


443 0 


28 70 


1416 


217346 


78274 


235 74 



24 




6900 




35 


25 2 10 


1628 50 


5 00202 


10 




4000 




20 


382 5 






66 








100 


18000 






_Ai_ 


38 500. 




5 390 



3w0 8553) 12 528)0 1029202 
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TABLE VI 1 (cont.) 



Travel 








Lunches & 


Room & 


Other 


ToUl 


Expenses 


Supp lies 


Books 


Tuition 


Trans. 


Board 


Expenses 


Award 


1 500 


55 00 


10 000 






120000 




150000 


1500 




49600 




83 400 


12000 




44325 
1 33000 
















2 50 0 
10 86 0 






3900 


150 




6684 




22413 


200 




35 0 






5800 




11030 


195 0 




15000 


100 0 


10000 


3600C 




1406 10 
















3000 






7500 




4000 


96600 




13900 

210140 






1875 










22125 






15000 






45000 




87 800 


5. ISO 


3500 


103225 


1150 


9 7400 


322084 




851703 













1350 


8230 




3924 


10 200 


461340 


210706 




32667 




750 




3100 






7 650 


100 


1020 


27734 


2530 






392 3 
31324 


' 




8400 




11600 




38000 






13400 








3 6690 


100 


5 694 


61334 


10463 40 
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TABLE VI 11 

Higher Education Opportunity Program 
Budget for fiscal year 1969-1970 



Institution 

CUNY-SEEK 

Brooklyn College-CUNY 
SU College at Buffalo 

SUNY-Buf falo 

New York University 

SU College at Westbury(Wyandanch Cen.) 

Malcolm King; Harlem Ext. 

SUNY-Albany 

Hunter College-CUNY 

Fordham University 
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Rockland Community College 
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SU Ag. 6 Tech. -Farmingdale 

Monroe Community College 

SU College at Oneonta 

RP1 -Skidmore -Union A. O.C. 

Rlchroaid College-CUNY 

Staten Island Comm. Coll . (Consort lum) 
Stamen Island Comm. Coll, (Course Schol.) 
Cornell University 

Utica College 
CUNY-BiMngual 
SU College Cortland 
Suffolk Community College 
Hofstra University 
Ithaca College 
Syracuse University 

Erie Community College 
Manhattan College 

Wagner College 
Notre Dame-Staten Island 
Corning Cocmunity College 
Keuka College 
ManhattanvllU College 
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TABLE VI 11 

Higher Education Opportunity Program 
Budget for fiscal year 1969-1970 



rSuppliei &|' 
Eauitxnent M 
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Books Student fees Transport. Board 
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Higher EduE&fiftS 8j}^ottiJ#rft?^P^ograra 
Budget tor fiscal year 1969-1970 
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TABLE XI 11 (cont.) 
Higher Education Opportunity Program 

Budget for fiscal year 19f»9-1970 
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TABLE IX 

HEOP UNEXPENDED FUNDS 



1969-1970 



Institution 


Projected 

Final 

Payment 


Actua 1 

Final 

Payment 


Difference 


Other 

Funds 

Returned 


Total 

Unexpended 

Funds 


College o£ Kt. 
St. Vincent 


4,168.75 


2,396.86 


1,7/1.89 


... 


1,771.89 


Keuka College 


1,482.38 


-0- 


1,482,38 


728. 66 


2,211.04 


LeHoyne College 


4,225.00* 


-0- 


4,225.00 


— 


4,225.00 


Manhattan College 


10,031.25 


-0- 


10,031.25 




10,031.25 


Union College (A.O.C.) 


8,625.00 


6,859.98 


1,765.02 


— 


1,765.02 


University College of 
Syracuse University 


12,500.00 


7,357.00 


5,143.00 


— 


5,143.00 


SUNY-Buffalo 


33,250.00 


31,893.00 


1,357.00 


— 


1,357.00 


S.U. College at Oneonta 


750.00 


-0- 


750.00 


1,006.25 


1,756.25 


S.U. Agricultural and 
Technical College at 


43,900.00* 
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-0- 
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... 


42,830.00 


Erie Community College 


7,971.55 


-0- 


7,971.55 


995*42 


8,966.97 


Kingsborough Community Col. 
(CUNY Bi -Lingual Program) 


37,175.00 


30,762.30 


6,412.70 




6.412.70 












86,490.12 



♦Second Payment 
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TABLE X 

THE COLLEGE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 



Mr. Armand Altman 
Consultant in Higher Education 
State Department of Education 
Albany, New York 12224 

Mr. John Benson, Director 
Special Admissions Program 
State University at Binghamton 
East Binghamton, New York 13901 

Mr. Charles J. Calltrl, Director 
Programs for Intercultural Education 
Hofstra University 
Hempstead, L.I. New York 16650 

Mr. Peter Crawford, Director 
Upward Bound Program 
Union College 
Schenectady, New York 

Mr. James Doremus, Chairman 
Director, Institutional Development 
Utica College 
Utica, New York 

Mr. Eugene Ellis 
Specialist in Higher Education 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12224 

Mr. Arnold Goren 
Assistant Chancellor 
New York University 
New York, New York 

Mr. Gene heman 
Intern in Higher Education 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12224 

Mr. Lester Ingalls 
Executive Secretary 
Association of Colleges and 

Universities of State of New York 
Albany, New York 12207 

Ml $8 Gloria Joseph 
Associate Professor 
Africans Program 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 14850 



Mr. Leonard T. Krelsman 
Dean of Administration 
Staten Island Community College 
Staten Island, New York 10301 

Mother Elizabeth McCotmack 
President 

Manhattanvllle College of the 
Sacred Heart 
Purchase, New York 

M t 8 • Harriet Michel 
Coordinator, College Assistance 
Program 

National Scholarship Service for 
Negro Students 
New York, New York 10028 

Mrs. E R. Patterson 
Superviso** of Indian Services 
Department of Social Services 
Buffalo, New York 14203 

Mr. Herman Patterson 
Director of Urban Affairs 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 11210 

Mr. Owen Peagler 

Dean of Evening Administration 

Pace College 

New York, New York 10038 

Mr. Emilio Ri'-era 
Co*Director 

Cooperative College Center 
Mount vernon, New York 10550 

Mr. Donald M. Winkelman 
Supervisor of Higher Education 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12224 
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TABLE XI 



Consultants/Readers 
Higher Education Opportunity Program 
1969 Proposals 



William Davis 
Assistant Dean of Students 
Oberlln Col lege 
Oberlln, Ohio 

Carl Field 
Assistant Director 
Bureau of Student Aid 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Robert Kates 
Assistant Director 
Northeastern Regional 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York, New York 

Louis Menand 

Assistant to the Provost 
Hassachuset tes Institute of 
Technology 

Cambridge, Massachusettes 



Harriet Michel 

Coordinator, College Assistance 
Program 

National Scholarship Service and 
Fund for Negro Students 
6 East 82nd Street 
New York, New York 

Marla Santiago 

Director, ASP1RA Manhattan Center 

1076 Broadway 

New York, New York 

Otis Smith, Director 
Temple Opportunity Program 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Ernest Spalghts 

Special Assistant to the Chancellor 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



Kenneth Washington 
California State Colleges 
Wllshlre Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 
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TABLE XI 1 



Human Affairs Research Center Study Team 



Mr. Lloyd L, Hogan, Study Director 

Miss Marilyn Geels, Associate Study Director 

Dr. Edward Henderson, Assistant Study Director, New York University 
Mr. Thomas Azumbrado, Board of Education of the City Of New York 
Dr. Brian Blake, St. John's University 

Dr. Warren Button, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Dr. Virgil Clift, New York University 
Dr. Hilda 0. Fortune, York College 

Mr. Albert P. Gabrlelll, Human Affairs Research Center 

Dr. Raymond Klein, Human Affairs Research Center 

Miss Anita Kuperus, Human Affairs Research Center 

Dr. W. A. Low, University of Maryland 

Miss Arlene Mantel 1, New York University 

Mr. James Patterson, Human Affairs Research Center 

Dr. Ed J. Ponder, New York University 

Dr. Sylvia Siedman, Hofstra University 

Dr. Alice Padawer~Slnger, Long Island University 

Dr. Robert Eenhausern, St. John's University 



TABLE XIII 

HIGHER EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM STAFF 

Donald M. Winkelman, Supervisor of Higher Education, wrote the master 
plan which served as a guideline for the 1969 legislation. He joined the 
Department in 1967 to become the first professional in an American State Edu- 
cation Department to devote full time to the field of collegiate educational 
opportunity. He had extensive experience in this field in Indiana, Ohio, and 
Mississippi before moving to Albany. 

Mr. Winkelman is the author of two books and over fifty articles and 
reviews published in professional and popular journals and magazines; his 
poetry has appeared in periodicals throughout the United States. He was 
a faculty member at Purdue University and Bowling Green State University 
where he was a program chairman and headed the AAUP Committee on Discrim- 
inatory practices. 

Mr. Winkelman is listed in Ohio Lives and has forthcoming listings in 
the Directory of American Scholars and Who’s Who in the East . 

Armand H. Altman, Consultant in Higher Education, has extensive educa- 
tional experience in secondary and higher education, and particularly with 
opportunity programs. He was a teacher and counselor in the Buffalo inner 
city high schools where he developed new curriculum materials in reading and 
initiated a comprehensive developmental reading program. 

In 1967, Mr. Altman assisted in developing the curriculum and adminis- 
trative organization of the SEEK program located at State University College at 
Buffalo and was appointed assistant professor and chairman of the SEEK social 
science department. Prior to joining the Higher Education Opportunity Program, 
Mr. Altman served as the Director of the State University of New York Urban 



Center in Buffalo. 



Mr. Eugene D. Ellis, Specialist in Higher Education, served as a 
counselor- tutor in the Utica College Upward Bound Program; he was appointed 
Assistant Director of Upward Bound in 1967. He helped design and implement 
the Educational Opportunity Program at Utica College and served as Coordinator 
of the program for two years, a position he held concurrently while Assistant 
Director of Residence Halls in the Utica College Student Personnel Office. 

Mr. Ellis co-authoved many of the policies and curricula in the Upward Bound 
and collegiate Opportunity Program at Utica College, which have served as 
mr els for opportunity programs elsewhere in the State. He was part: :ult\r ly 
concerned with remedial/credit curricula end flexible attrition/retention 
criteria; he also pioneered in the development of a number of alternative 
students to college. He has worked with various community-based offices 
in the Office of Economic Opportunity in the Utica Community Action Program 
along with other community groups in Central New York. 

Mr. Ellis is an active member cf the National Association of Afro- 
American Educators and the National Association of Public Administrators. 

Mr. Gene B. Herman, Intern in Higher Education, was a businessman, 
political activist, and student organizational leader before joining the 
etaff of the New York Senator Minority Leader, Joseph Zaretzki, as Research 
Assistant. In June, 1969, he joined the Department as a Consultant; he 
was appointed Intern in Higher Education f Opportunity Programs) in September 
1969. 

Mr. Herman is responsible for institutional budget development and HEOP/ 
college and university relationships. He also serves as a staff member of the 
College Committee on Educational Opportunity. 
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TABLE XU 



Higher Education Opportunity Program 
(Xjtaide Consultants 



fir. John Benson 
Director of Special Programs 
State University of New York 
at * Binghamton 

Hr. Emilio Rivera 
Co-Director 

Cooperative College Center 
at Purchase 

Mr. A iron W. Godfrey 
Director of Special Programs 
State University of New York 
at Stony Brook 

Father Daniel J. Mallette 
Assistant Dean 
Fordbam University 



Mr. James C. Doremua 
Director of Special Programs 
Utica College of 

Syracuoo University 

Mr. Herman Patterson 
Director for Urban Affairs 
Brooklyn College 

Mr. Robert Hawkes 
Director of SEEK Program 
State University College 
at Buffalo 

Mr. Walter J. Mahoney 
Consultant in Higher Education 
State University of New York 
at Buffalo 
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'Abstract of Pinal Reports 



Colgate University has established a Student Associate Program where upperclass 
students identify problems and provide assistance in finding solutions for HEOP 
students. Student reading rates have increased through the Baldridge Reading 
Program. Of the freshmen in the program ten students received averages between 
2.0 and 4.0. Seven students received grade point averages below 1.35 (probation). 
The remaining six had averages between 1.35 and 2.0. Those students who per- 
formed poorly had difficulty adjusting to the white, rural environment of Col- 
gate University. Sophomore students have, to a great degree, assimilated into 
normal college life and now require financial support only. There are 43 stu- 
dents in the program, 24 freshmen and 19 sophomores. There was no report of 
student attrition. 

College of Mt. St. Vincent has nine HEOP students, all of whom have registered 
for their second year. The minimal grade average to remain at school is 1.7. 

Only three students fell below this. One of the three is considering leaving 
for a nursing program while another has family problems interferring with her 
academic performance. The third has resolved to work harder to remain in school. 
In addition to extensive guidance and counseling, tutoring was provided for all 
students as needed. 

Cornell University r s program consists of 110 students who are provided with 
counseling, tutorial, and financial aid services as needed. Most students come 
from culturally and economically deprived backgrounds. The summer program pro^ 
vides the students with orientation, remediation, and advanced college credits. 

In addition to entering freshmen, upperclass students are permitted to make 
up deficiencies during the summer. Students take regular courses during the 
academic term with a minimum of twelve credit hours. A new full-time director 
has been acquired for the program. In addition, some 240 students will be 
entering under the C0SEP program this September. Approximately, 80 students 



took part in the summer program along with some 30 upperclassmen. 



Fordham University seeks to "facilitate more effective learning and improve 
personal development" of full time matriculated students who are educationally 
and economically disadvantaged. There are 222 students in the program, \56 
freshmen and 66 sophomores. SAT scores were ninety- five points below the 
school median for non-HEOP students. Freshmen and sophomores are graded on 
the pass/fail system. Ninety percent of the HE30P students carried full credit 
loads and none carried less than twelve credits. Regular failures amount to 
A. 5%; HEOP attrition was 4.5%, and this was lower than the average for the 
University. Economic circumstances were key factors for the ten students who 
dropped out. The January inter-session served as a period of intensive catch- 
up with seminars provided by facutly in the English, Language, and Social 
Science divisions. 

Hofstra University's program employed four special counselors. On* student was 
dropped from the program because of his dealing in narcotics. He did receive 
extensive counseling. The 1969-70 academic year HEOP attrition rate was 1.4% 
as compared to the university's 2.61%. There are 114 students assisted under 
the HEOP grant. Three students are in academic trouble but because they are 
in the program, and will receive additional assistance, they will not be dropped. 
Of grades prceived for 70 NOAH students, there ire 34 A's, 90 B's, 106 C's, 

i 

24 D' s, 16 F's, 17 P's, and 24 Inc's. Second semester 65% of students received 
GPA's of 2.0 or higher, 3% received grades of 1. 1-1.5, 1% received below 1.1, 
Information was not available for 31% of the grades, due to the end-of-the-year 
student strike. 

Ithaca College recruited students from various organizations designed to serve 
opportunity students such as, Upward Bound, National Scholarship and Service 
Fund for Negro Students, ASPIRA, and many others. In addition to using 
organizations, staff members from the program are recruited in high schools 
throughout the State, Students were screened and recommended for admissions 
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by an Educational Opportunity Program Admissions Committee. The tutorial program, 
counseling services, improving faculty relationship and involvement with the 
program, as well as the relationship and trust developed between students and 
various administrative offices were significant factors in contributing to stu- 
dent success during 1969-1970. Only four of the 40 freshmen were dismissed 
for academic reasons, while only one EOP upperclassmen was in any serious 
academic difficulty. Growing financial problems continue to confront Ithaca 
College; program personnel have expressed concern over the increase in the 
college's financial committment without a commensurate increase in outside 
funds . 

Keuka College' s program consists of 14 HEOP freshmen and two HEOP sophomores. 

Only one student will not return with enough credits to advance to sophomore 
or junior standing. Five Black students left over a dispute with administra- 
tors about which building to use for Black Cultural Center. Four of the 
five were in academic trouble and subject to dismissal. Most students failed 
to take advantage of tutorial services. Freshmen HEOP attrition was almost 
20% higher than the rest of the class. Study Skills Development will be a 
part of next years program. The students seem to lack a feeling of belonging, 
self-confidence, and positive self-concept. 

Kirkland-Hamilton Colleges benefitted from efforts to recruit more minority 

i 

disadvantaged students carried out by the Black Union. A member of the 
Black Union is now a voting member of the Admission Committee. Faculty 
members ser^e as student advisors. First semester at Hamilton there were 
two A's, five B's, thirteen C's, seven D's, four F's, and no incompletes. 

Second semester two A's, three B's, eight C's, three D's, two F T s, four 
passes, and ten incompletes. Only one student left the program for academic 
reasons. No students dropped out at Kirkland. There are no grades at Kirkland; 
only a written evaluation form the teacher and an indication of credit, no 
credit, provision credit, or incomplete. The first semester there were twenty- 



two credits, six no credits, three provisional no credits, and no incompletes. 
Second semester there were thirteen credits and two incompletes. 

LeMoyne College faculty members provided information concerning weak areas for 
HEOP students; student tutors were provided. Sensitivity sessions were con- 
ducted by one of two professionally trained counselors. Roughly fifteen app- 
licants have been registered for HEGP in September. There has been no student 
attrition at LeMoyne. For both semesters, all but one student received better 
than M C M average. The average for the entire year was 2.53 for all HEOP stu- 
dents. One student has been placed on academic probation. 

Malcolm-King, Marymount Manhattan Col lege is a tuition-free program of higher 
education. It provides free college extension courses within the Harlem com- 
munity four nights a week. Anyone with a high school diploma can be admitted. 

Men and • : omen ranging in age from twenty-five to forty take up to 30 credit 
hours which can be transferred to a two or four-year college. The faculty 
consists of professors from Marymount Manhattan, Mt. St. Vincent, and Fordham 
University. Two hundred students registered for spring semester. One hundred 
and sixty-five students received or are eligible for credit. 

Manhattan College HEOP students showed a marked increase from first to second 
semester grades. Grade3 for the year were three A r s, twenty-five B's, fifty- 
nine C r s, thirty- seven D's, twenty- three F's. The average cumulative index for 
the year was 1.50. The fall average was 1.22 as compared with the spring's 1.79. 
With increased tutoring and counseling sessions came an increase in the student's 
academic performance. One student will probably drop out but will be referred 
to the Placement office for job opportunities. 

Mcnhattanville HEOP students are experiencing academic success. Only one stu- 
dent may be on probation beginning September. No students have had to leave 
the program, but one student won acceptance to Princeton in Puerto Rican studies 
on the basis of her record. Most students accepted the suggestion that they 
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enroll in remedial Math and English courses. Except for the first summer 
session the students follow the regular courses^ but they receive whatever 
special help is needed. 

Marist College enrolled 31 HEOP students who were provided with tutorial, 
counseling, and special supportive services. Two students withdrew tor academic 
reasons after the first semester, after refusing an offer to continue. At the 
end of second semester four were dropped for academic reasons and four more will 
be placed on academic probation for the next year. The HEOP median GPA index 
was 2.1. 

Marymouit College (Tarry town ) has changed its summer program as a result of 
experience. More papers will be required and more individual attention de- 
voted to the students. Tutoring by faculty and other students was effective 
to the extent it was taken advantage of. A Community Leadership Program pro- 

t 

vides the students with the opportunity to tutor young or high school students. 
Thirteen students have completed one year at Marymount. Three students are be- 
low a satisfactory college performance level. 

Marvmount Manhatta n _C_q_l Tege had only two students in the class of *71 with in- 
dexes above 2.5; however, no students received a grade below a C in any course. 
Two students are not expected to graduate in the class of *72. The overall 

i 

academic progress has been excellent. Supportive teaching was available and 
utilized in math, science, philosophy, Spanish, reading, writing, speech, and 
hearing. Class of '73 follows similar expected academic pattern of progress. 

Of the 17 students who entered the program In 1967, eleven are expected to 
graduate in June of '71. Only one Black student to date has withdrawn from the 
program. Several Puerto Ricans withdrew and a few were dropped. 

Mercy College's Community Leadership Program began with fourteen students of 
whom only one dropped out to become an aide or Head Start teacher. Fifty five 
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percent of the grades were C or better. There were three B+'s» seven B’s, eleven 
C + 's, twenty three C's, eighteen D*s, sixteen F's, and five withdrawals. Eight 
students carried twenty-one or more credit hours for the academic year, includ- 
ing one with twenty seven and another with thirty. Defects determined from this 
first year’s experience resulted in obtaining a director who will spend half of 
his time with the program. A reading program is in operation. Mercy plans to 
share a counselor with Marymount -Tarry town. 

C ollege of Mt, St. Ma ry started the second semester witrt fifteen of the original 
eighteen students. One student left due to "pressure of business" and two others 
left for unknown reasons. One student withdrew during the second semester. All 
students had to take a remedial course in Reading. Student I.Q.'s ranged from 
77 to 122. Average high school grades averaged 73. Students were retained for 
the second semester regardless of grade point averages. Of the fourteen remain- 
ing HEQP students, nineare being retained while five will be dropped for aca- 
demic failure. The HEOP attrition rate was forty-seven percent. Every effort 
is being made to help those students not eligible to return to find some kind 
of occupation. Summer courses will be offered the remaining nine to make up 
for any deficiencies. 

Naaareth College enrolled ten students into their program in September 1969. 

Two students dropped out, one to get married and the other to leave the city. 
Counseling was available to the students and in many instances taken advantage 
of. There was poor response to the tutorial program which used faculty and stu- 
dents as tutors. The success of the reading program was proportionate to student 
attendance. 

New York University's students were comprised of 957* high school graduates. The 
median grade point average for HEOP was broken down for each division of the 
school. Cummulative grade point average of opportunity program students: six- 
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teen (4. 0-3.0) twenty seven (2. 9-2,0) four (1.9-0), Program seeks to provide 
an educational opportunity for minority, culturally, and economically deprived 
individuals. Students were provided with counseling and tutoring in basic 
skills, reading, and mathematics. The Career-oriented Opportunity Program pro- 
vides the HEOP students' with resources of greater relevant application. Work- 
shops are provided in all major areas of study. Attrition statistics are not 
yet available. 

A?ademic Opportunity Consorti um consists of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Skidmore College, and Union College. Skidmore students are not compelled to take 
remedial courses unless the need results from their summer experience. All stu- 
dents in the second semester have adjusted and grouped work well. At Union Col- 
lege the students carried a lighter load the second semester which made their 
adjustment much easier. Tutoring and counseling were a vital necessity. R.P.I. 
students took remedial courses in English, Hath, and chemistry. Faculty members 
served as counselors for the students. Union College dropped one student and 
two others withdrew for reasons "concerning their motivation and purpose for 
college." Skidmore lost two students who married; four were disqualified for 
deteriorating or poor records. 

Syracuse University . A total of 40 students participated in the 69-70 program. 
Twenty-three students continued in good standing with 2.0 grade average or better. 
Five students continue on academic probation (below 2.0). Five students gradu- 
ated from the University. Two students were enrolled part-time but dropped out 
due to low GPA. One student dropped out to be married but is expected to return. 
All students were enrolled in reguLar university courses and no students took 
remedial courses. Counseling and tutoring are responsible for a great deal of 
scudent success. A summer Black Studies Program was also developed. 

University College of Syracuse University . Most of the opportunity students are 
employed and have families. Consequently, they have little time to spend with 
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a counselor. Though available, few students took advantage of the tutoring ser- 
vice. During spring semester, a reading clinic was added to the supportive 
services} this center is also open to members of the community. One hundred 
nineteen students registered for fall semester 1969. Seventy four students 
returned for spring semester. Total registration for spring semester! one 
hundred and seven. Thirty eight percent of grades received were A’s and B's, 
while 28% were C 1 s . 

University of Rochester's 39 students took the full course load of 16 credits; 

17 students took 12 credits. Eleven students made the dean's list. Ten of the 
original on probation are now off. Four students will be allowed one more 
semester plus one possible separation. Four letters of concern were also sent 
out to InJicate that the student must come in to receive assistance in preparing 
hi 3 program for September registration. Many students are taking summer courses 
at home to reduce regular college loads. 

Utica Col lege 1 s 35 "high risk" freshmen are provided with financial, academical, 
and psycho-social assistance in obtaining a higher education. Tutoring and 
counseling were carried on by 12 faculty members who worked as advisor-counselor 
tutors, six upperclass students serve as counselor-tutors, a. id there is one pro- 
fessional tutor. Four of the 35 are now subject to academic dismissal. Four 
other students have been accepted at other coPeges. Financial aid according 
to student need was provided for all students. 

Wagner College had a total of 25 students who completed at least one semester 
of work in the 1969-1970 Higher Education Opportunity Program. One student with 
drew at the end of the fall semester, however six additional students were added 
io the program in February 1970. The grade point averages of HEOP students was 
similar to those participating in the 1968-1969 program. The median Verbal and 
Mathematics SA? scores of the New York State students were lower than those in 
1968-1969. A new program in learning skills has been developed and become opera 
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tlonal during the spring 1970 Semester. A formal channel for student participa- 



tion J.H planning and evaluation was established after the start of the spring 
semester . 

Co o perative College Center was a consortium effort comprising Sarah Lawrence 
College, State University at Purchase, and Manhattanville College. The actual 
full time enrollments were: fall-71, October-103, January-148, Apri 1 - 199- 195 ; 
the full-time equivalent for fiscal year 1969-70 was 166 students. Stipends 
were provided proportionate to need. Incoming students were programmed into 
Short Prose and Philosophy classes to improve writing and thinking ability; 
reading and .study skills courses were provided as necessary. Student-faculty 
ratio is 13.5:1. Student withdrawals totalled 26.1% of the student body. 
Wyandanch Center for Higher Education seeks to accelerate student acquistlon 
of academic skills. Pretesting was administered only <n the area of reading. 
Median scores for the Cooperative Reading Comprehension Test for evening stu- 
dents was 157.5 and for day students 162.4. Students are course graded by a 
written evaluator. The program started with 230 students. A total of 92 stu- 
dents were lost the first semester; 105 students enrolled in spring semester. 

i 

Roughly 30% of these students dropped out for various reasons ranging from aca- 
demic difficulty to fatigue. 

K lngaborough Community College has a Bilingual program in Spanish and English. 
Forty-five students were given 12 hours of English for two credits, three hours 
of Spanish, and three hours of Latin-American history which carried three credits 
each. Students spend two hours ir. the English Laboratory and a total of twenty 
hours in classroom instruction. Only one student dropped out due to a personal 
disaster but it is hoped that she will be able to return. A student council was 
formed to help form the guidelines for the program. The students who organ! rad 
this also organised their own band. The counseling services will be expanded to 
include students parents who might need some assistance. Plans are underway to 
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integrate the program with more regular college students. Students took the 
Michigan Test of English Language Proficiency (total correct items, 100), the 
Michigan Test of Aural Comprehension (total correct items 90). Student's averaged 
40 % on the former and 60% on the latter. 

Brooklyn College's program started with 129 students but some 18 left the program, 
most for personal rather than academic reasons. Tutorial assistance was provided 
when needed. A student advisory committee was set up to help determine the direc- 
tion of the program. Students are permitted to complete requirements in six to 
eight years insteud of traditional four to tive years. Math sessions were an 
important "back up" factor in the program sincr most students had difficulty in 
this area. Before the semester begins, each student attends an eight hour 
Saturday marathon in which he is given a "bird's eye" view of the math program. 

The student attrition rate was under 15% with an overall grade point average of 
2.80. 

Hunter College served 329 students, all of whom were provided with counseling, 
tutoring, learning skills, and stipends for books. Some 31 HE0P students came 
for vocational counseling. Due to disruption of classes, students were graded 

i 

by tho following options: work for a passing (P) grade, work for a letter grade, 
or accept an incomplete to be made up by June 1971. From a sample of 157 
opportunity students, the following grades were received by 64 students: eleven 
A 1 a, twenty*three B's, five C's, twenty*three D's, and two incompletes. Sumner 
and part* time Job opportunities were made available to the students through the 
Career Counseling and Placement Center. 

Richmond College had forty*ftve students enrolled during spring semester. One 
student withdrew but will be back in the fall. There were 20 honor grades, 

82 passes, end 24 Incompletes. There are no students on academic probation. 
Thlrty*tuo of the 45 students are attending summer school. Tha median HB0P 
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student age is 24. Thirty-six students participate in the program full time, 
eight part time. Extensive use, by the students, was made of the counseling and 
tutorial services. Testing showed an immediate need for English remediation. A 
workshop was organized to cover the basic study skills. 

The City University of New York SEEK Program . Total SEEK enrollment is 4,160 
with 1,425 having entered the program in September, 1969. The program at City 
University consists of eight separate programs with an agreed upon model. The 
programs aim to integrate SEEK students into the "regular student" body and the 
"regular college curriculum." A breakdown of student grades at Baruch resulted 
in 4.8% averaging A, 21,2%-B, 26%-C, 337. worse than C. Brooklyn 46.57. worse 
than C, City 9.67. worse than C, Hunter 30.17. worse than C, Lehman 29.4% worse 
than C, Queens 31.97. worse than C, York 33.3% worse than C. There is also a 
non-credit evening session in the program. 

Staten Island Community College recruited 125 students for the program with 
average grades of 71 a* compared to 80 for "regular" students. Many of the 
students have high schiol equivalency certificates and families to support. The 
students are given reduced credit loads for the first semester, but second 
semester they have free liberty to select their own courses. Counselors were 
essential for getting the students off to a good start. Tutors also provided a 
very Important service to the students. Attempts were made to match tutors and 
tutees with the same racial and language background. This achieved very posi- 
tive results. Nineteen students were lost during spring semester setting attri- 
tion at 49%. Reasons for student attrition Included health and financial pro- 
blems, re-location and domestic problems. Some students left to join College 
Discovery. Out of 39 students, nineteen were placed on probation (below 2.0). 
Eight of these stuu^nts, however, are barely on probation and would require very 
llttlt to become students in goodstanding. 

State University of New York at Alban y began the second semester of the 1969-70 
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academic year wich 365 students in the program. One hundred six of these stu- 
dents were enrolled during the previous academic year. Of the 106, 87 com- 
pleted the semester with A 4 students earning a B average or better. Seven 
were named to the Dean's list. The 259 new EOP students were graded on a Sat- 
isfactory-Unsatisfactory basis, as were all entering f.reshmen. 22 students 
were placed on probation for failing to earn 9 "S" hours during their first 
year. 15 freshmen EOP student withdrew for personal -family reasons and 10 were 
dismissed for failure to meet minimum requirements. 

State University of Nav York at Binghamton enrolled 37 students prior to fall 
1969. During the fall semester 83 students matriculated; an additional 26 stu- 
dents were matriculated in the spring when the freshmen cummulative grade point 
average was 2.59, sophomores 2.65, Juniors and seniors 2.43. Seven freshmen 
withdrew mid-semester: three due to serious academic difficulty, two for per- 
sonal-family reasons, and two transferred. Two upperclassmen transferred for 
personal reasons and two others withdrew for psychological reasons. All stu- 
dents were provided with counseling and, where needed, tutorial services. 

State University of New York at Buffalo's HEOP grades indicate that 73% were 
passing and the remaining 27% were marginal and/or falling. To bollster the 
program the tutorial apparatus was Improved and a reading program instituted. 
Initial emphasis was on more complicated patterns of study with full organisa- 
tion aide and interpreters. Students enrolled in the reading classes doubled 
their reading capabilities during 1969*1970. In the second semester passing 
grades were recorded for 80% of the completed course work; failures were caused, 
at least in part, by campus unrest. 

State University of New Yotk at Stony Brook 's report concentrates primarily on 
the Summer Skills program in which 50 high school students participated. Some 
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students graduated from prep schools while others were graduates of high school 
equivalency programs. Student- teacher ratio was 2:1. Courses included reading, 
math, English, and biology. A consultant reading specialist was employed to 
administer the development of a full-time reading program for the campus. 

State University College at Buffalo received HEOP funds in January 1970 for one 
full-time and three part-time counselors to be hired for the second semester. 

The extensive counseling component contained a counselor at large, and a counsel- 
ing table both of which were instrumental in bringing the college into contact 
with students who ordinarily do not seek formal assistance from of f ice- located 
personnel. A "hot line" was also established which enabled the counselor to 
contact students at a time of distress, while allowing students the right to 
remain anonymous. The counseling vehicle proved to be an invaluable component 
in helping to provide solutions to the various problems the college experienced 
during 1969*1970. 

State University of New York at Cortland's total spring enrollment was fifty-six 
with an attrition of ten. One student was married, three diopped out for aca- 
demic reasons, one failed to attend summer school, one was subject to adminis- 
trative action, and four preferred other colleges. Members of the faculty served 
as tutors with very encouraging response. 

State University College - Fredonia admitted eight students to the program during 
the spring semester. Entering students had a median high school average of 76.75 
compared to non-EOP students' 83.8. The average student age is 20 Students 
were provided with study skills seminars, reading and writing labs. A special 
counselor for EOP students devoted a total of 172.5 hours to the program. Stu- 
dents also received vocational choice counseling. Nine students and one faculty 
( 

member served as tutors to help the students outside the classroom. Median 
grade point average was 1.88 for an average of seven credit hours. There have 
been no student withdrawals. 
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State University College at Oneonta enrolled 117 students in the program. A 



full time academic advisor aids students in course selection. Two students 
withdrew, five students were dropped for academic reasons. Five other students 
remain on probation. Spring semester grades were as follows: 1.00 and below 

four students; 1.01-1.99 - 17 students; 2.00-2.99 - 87 students; 3.00 and above 
nine students. 

State University College at Oswego has a program designed to matriculate finan- 
cially disadvantaged, educationally neglected, rac ial ly/cul turally different 
individuals who have a high school diploma equivalency. Fifty-six per cent of 
these students arc members of families receiving total incomes from federal, 
state, and local welfare. Financial aid is provided for students as needed. 
Ninety per cent of the students used PCS forms for families with incomes under 
six thousand dollars. Students arc provided with extensive tutorial and counsel 
ing services. A summer bridge program is mandatory for all EOF students. Two 
courses are taken for college credit but the students also receive remedial heln 
Grades were reported for about forty-eight students, most of which were favorabl 
Agricultural and Technical College at Cobleskill began the second semester with 
3A students enrolled in BOP. Two students were dismissed on the advice of the 
director, another plans to enter Albany State in the fall. Of the two students 
dismissed one will be entering business school and the other will be working in 
Syracuse. Only six students were placed on academic probation. Two students 
made dean's list two consecutive semesters. Faculty and students served as 
program tutors. The Program Advisory Committee has been revised so that BOP 
students are now active members. Efforts to reduce EOP program alienation from 
the rest of the college has been partially achieved through faculty involvement. 
The program is designed to help students transfer with adequate preparation into 
a four-year college. 

Agricultural and Technical College at Farmlngdf.le has a total program enrollment 



of 108. At the beginning of spring semester, fifty-six freshman and thirty-two 
seniors were permitted to continue their education in various career choices. 
Four students withdrew due to personal, social and financial problems at home. 
Two of these left because they could not support their wives and children while 
in school. Two other students left because they were under the influence of 
drugs which interfered with their course work. They are receiving rehabilita- 
tion treatment under a neighborhood program. Eighteen of 29 students on proba- 
tion comoletcd the second semester with averages required to continue on towards 
an A.A.S. degree. The other students were dropped with the understanding that 
they could return if they received grades of "c" or better in two courses at any 
college. Eighteen students received over a 2.0. Twenty-eight students received 
over a 1.5. 

Corning Community College reported grades Ccr 13 EOP students. Cummulative 
averages were 1.5, 2.9, 2.5, 2.0, 1.4, 0.7, 2.0, 2.3, 1.5, 1.3, 1.8, 1.6, 2.0. 

Of the SPARK students who entered in 1968, four withdrew, three dropned, four 
are continuing, six graduated. The grade point average for the group was 2.05. 
Plans are underway for a policy of no dismissal until after one complete year 
of attendance. Summer courses were taken by BOP students in English and math, 
physical education, and human relations seminar. Credit has been established 
for summer courses. Last summer students received 6.5 credits and this summer 
they earned 9.5 credits. 

Erie Community College's program began in September with 27 students and con- 
cluded the second semester with 19 students. Students were provided with reme- 
dial, tutorial, and counseling assistance. During the spring semester 21 stu- 
dents received financial and supportive services under the HEOP grant. Two 
students were academically dismissed; however, one plans tc attend Erls Com- 
munity College summer school. The overall cummulative avenge is 1.81. Nine 
students are on academic probation. Nine are in good standing and one is on 



the Dean's list. Eight students will attend summer school to make up for 
deficiencies. 

Hudson Valley Community College's sixteen students received institutionally 
determined financial aid (HEOP funds) for the 1969-70 school year. The funds 
covered books, lunch, and student transportation. The reading and learning 
lab at Albany and Troy was made available for the student's use throughout the 
year. Two students withdrew from tho program for "personal reasons." 

Mohawk Valley Community College has 23 students in the program. Sixteen stu- 
dents returned for spring quarter; 12' have definite plans to return in September 
1970. Two of the four not returning have decided to do so for academic reasons. 
The other two have taken full-time jobs in their fields of Interest. These two 
were going well academically and will have their employers finance their part- 
time education. Three students enlisted in the armed services. Two were 
advised by psychiatrists not to return. One moved out of state to be with her 
husband. Four students left for academic reasons and one student is deceased. 
Full-time employment was found for the four academically troubled students. 

Grade point averages for twelve returning students ranged from 1.33 to 3.1 Two 
students received lower than 1.5. They will be returning on a part-time basis 
for the first quarter. 

Monroe Community College has 79 students who participated in the program with 
an average course load of 12.02 credits. There exists a greater need for more 
counselors and regular tutors since there was only one counselor and tutors con- 
sisted cf faculty volunteers. Of total grades earned, 1.57. were A*s, 2.97 c were 
B*s, 41% were C's,447. were D's, and 10 0% were F's. Four students transferred 
to HB0P at other colleges in the Rochester area. Five HEOP students graduated 
this semester. Three accepted job offers while two will enter four year schools 
in tli®* Rochester Area. 
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Rockland Community College created two off-campus centers In Haverstraw and 



Spring Valley. The centers operated primarily during the evening, enabling both 
working and full time students to obtain full college credit away from the main 
campus. Tutorial services were offered at the cneters as well as on the main 
campus utilizing both paid and volunteer tutors. Counseling was done at off 
campus centers as well as at the College. Both "community people' 1 and college 
trained counselors were used in the counseling of opportunity students. Trans- 
portation difficulties, are of the primary reasons for creating the off-campus 
centers, continued to present a major difficulty for students from the rural 
community of Rockland County. 

Suffolk County Community College's institution-wide attrition rate is 24%; that 
of the educational opportunity program was 16% (15 students). A separate build- 
ing is being set up for all remedial courses in reading, study skills, tutoring 
and counseling. The tutoring program will become a necessary part of the stu- 
dent overall academic program. Grade point averages show that most drop-outs 
were experiencing academic trouble. Program instructors kept a "log of program 
progress." A Career Exploration Sermon provided the students with a chance to 
learn the function of different occupations. Twelve credit hours are given to 
the students who complete the TEAM sequence of courses. There are 50 HEOP stu- 
dents in the program. The pre* and post -test results for the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test were a mean of 151.1 (pre) and 165.1 (post). 
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